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T£ACHERS' ATTITUDES ABOUT CREATIVITY. 

BY- TREPTINGERf DONALD J. AND OTHERS 
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DESCRIPTORS- ❖ADMINISTRATC'R ATTITUDES f ADMINISTRATIVE 
PERSONNEL, BIBLICGRAPHIES, CREATIVE THINKING, ❖CREATIVITY, 
DIAGNOSTIC TESTS, ❖INSERVICE TEACHER EDUCATIC»N, ❖LITERATURE 
REVIEV/S, FRC€5LEM SXVING, RATING SCALES, TABLES (DATA), 
❖TEACHER ATTITUDES, TEACHER IMPROVEMENT, TEACHER FRCORAMS, 
LIKERT TYPE SCALE 

TO DETERMINE THE EFFECTS C>F AN INSERVICE PRCORAM CW 
TEACHERS’ ATTITUDES AB<:HJT CREATIVITY, AB^rAJT 250 TEACHERS AND 
ADMINISTRATC^RS, FROM ALL GRADE LEVELS, IN A CITY Cf AB^r^UT 
20,000 IN N«:»RTHERN NEW YORK ATTENDED A 4-DAY INSTITUTE IN 
CREATIVE PRC6LEM-S<:»LVING. THE FR«DGRAM CC'NSISTED CF" C'NE-H«:»UR 
FORMAL FRESENTATIC-NS C<N CURRENT THECnRY AND RESEARCH IN 
CREATIVITY AND PRCeLEM-StXVING, AND DISCUSSIONS Of THE 
PRESENTATIONS. A 14-ITEM ATTITUDE- SURVEY, UTILIZING B«:»TH A 
5-POINT LIKcRT-TYPE SCALE (STRONGLY AGREE ON DISAGREE) AND A 
RATING ON A 5-POINT SCALE 0«F THE TRUTH OF A STATEMENT WAS 
ADMINISTERED BEFORE AND AFTER THE FROORAM. IT WAS FOUND THAT 
AFTER THE FROORAM (A) M^XE TEACHERS AGREED WITH THE 
STATEMENTS, (1) "THE CREATIVE CHILD IS NOT LIKELY TO BE 
WELL-LIKED BY HIS CLASSMATES," (2) "IT IS POSSIBLE TO IMPR«:»VE 
STUDENTS’ ABILITY TO THINK CREATIVELY AND TO S»XVE PROBLEMS." 
(3) "I COULD IDENTIFY THE CHILDREN IN MY CLASSROOM WHiD ARE 
THE MC»ST CREATIVE." AND (4) "THERE IS A VERY THIN LINE 
BETV,€EN THE VERY CREATIVE ACT AND THE FATHiXCOICAL. ’’ AND (B) 
MORE TEACHERS DISAGREED WITH THE STATEMENTS, (1) "OUR EFFORTS 
TO IMPROVE CREATIVITY ARE IN VAIN BECAUSE IT IS PROBABLY A 
NATIONAL STRENGTH." AND (2) "M«:»ST PAPER AND PENCIL TESTS DO 
NiOT REALLY MEASURE STUDENTS' CREATIVE ABILITIES." IT IS 
CONCLUDED THAT SUCH INSERVICE FROORAMS ARE VALUABLE IN 
DEVELOPING INCREASED UNDERSTANDING OF CREATIVITY. (AW) 
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Xiiore is an increasing; recognition among educators of the role 
of the school in a.dentiiying and nn.rtm.'ing the creative problem « 
solving abil.ities of pupils, Ihe need for more efficient teaching 
and le^u'ning strategies^ in the face of tie C 3 <plosion of knowledge, 
and more sopji 5 .sticated understanding of creativity in education, 
psychology, and soc 3 .ology, have contributed to this recognition. 

It is clear that the effectiveness of the school in helping 
pupils realD.ze their creative x-'otsntial hinges on the attitude of 
teachers toward creativity and its e>pression in their pupils, 

Sevei'al recent studies suggest that teachers do not understand wha,t 
is meant by creativity in education and ozee unable to identify creative 
talent suiong their pupils (V 7 illiams, I96H; Ebori.e, I966), Williams 
(1905) reports that T/nen teachers are exposed to in-service education 
on -Jhat is known about creativity and the creative person, they are 
better able to identify and work with creative pupils. It would seem 
that in-service education xerograms for teachers hold the proraise of 

i 

increasing the effect ’.reness v i-.h which the school is able to fulfill 
its role in identii';idng and rru’turing creative proDlem-solving abilities 
of pupilci , This dc'’cnbes such an in-service program and reoorts 

5 .ts effects on tear} ?rs' attitudes about crea.tJvi;.-'''. 
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Description of the IV-oarara 

The in-service education pro{jr£Oii to he described here covex'ed a 
foiP*-day period, and involved approximately 250 teachers and adminis- 
trators at all grade levels from public and parochial schools in a 
city of about 20,000 people in Northern Now York. Classes throughout 
the city were dismissed at noon on each of the foui' days, so that 
school personnel would be free to participate in the program. The 
program vras conducted by the authors of this paper. 

The objectives of the program were to help teachers become more 
able to: 

a. utilize innovative instructional materials and approaches 
as an integral part of their classroom procedures^ 

b. discuss and criticize identifiable approaches to the 
nature and nurture of creativity and its measurement; 

c. recogiiize problems that must be dealt with if they are to 
identiiy and work effectively with creative pupils; 

d. apply the recoimnendations emerging from theory and research 
regarding teacher methods and other classroom procedures 
facilitating creative pupil behavior; 

e. critically evaluate the effectiveness of instructional 
materials designed to facilitate creative thinking and 
problem solving abilities, and to make appropriate modifica- 
tions for particular piirposes. 

The daily progrtmi began vdth a luncheon meeting, during which 
the leaders were available for informal discussion. Follovdng the 
luncheon, an afternoon session v;as held. These sessions consisted 
of two formal presentations, each aoout one hour in length. The 
presentations included current theoretical approaches to creativity 
and problem-solving (e.g., Guilford, 1959> 19^^ » Torrance, 19*^3 

I'fednick, 1962; Maltzman, i960), recent research creativity in 
childt'en (Getzrlj dvO Jackson, I962; VJpjJ.ach and Kvogan, I965) ^nd in 
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aduD.ts (MicKinnon, I962). Other sessions dealt with the personality- 
correlates Ox creative ability (Getzels and Jackson, I962; V/allach 
and Kogan, I965J MacKinnon, 1962J Dacey and Hippie, 1967)* Innovative 
instructional materials -^fere also demonstrated and discussed (Crutch-' 
field and Covington, 19 ^ 5 ; Covington and Crutchfield, 19 ^ 5 ; Crutchfield, 
Covington and Davies, 1966^ I-ty-ers and Torrance, I966; Cunnington and 
Torrance, 1966^ Ripple and Dacey, 19 -o 7 )» 

Each of the four daily programs concluded ■'.'dth, informal tvfo hoi^L 
evening discussion sections. Elementaiy, junior high, and secondary 
school personnel met separately. These discussions gave the partici- 
pants opportunities to react to the afternoon presentations, to challenge 
and eijqplore ideas in greater detail -v-dth the seiiunar leaders, to exchange 
ideas among themselves, and to engage in creativity testing, teacher 
ratings of creative s'budents, and other activities. Approximately 
200 persons pai'ticlpated in these meetings. 

The Attitude Survey 

Prior to the first session, all participants were asked to 
complete a 14 -item attitude survey. The same survey was re -administered 
at the conclusion of the program. Respondents were impersonally 
identified by recprdlng their telephone nujnbers on each page of both 
surveys. Reliably matched pre- and post- measires vzere obtained for 
approximate.ly l3o respondents. Of the l 4 items on the attitude survey, 



items were presented as statements to vrhich the respondents indicated 
agreement or disagreement on a 5 "POint Likert-type scale (strongly agree 
strongly dj.sagree). Three items s.sked the respondent to evaluate the 
truth of a statement, rather than agreement or disagreement, using a 
slirilar 5 -point scale. 
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For purposes of analysis of the responses, strongly disagree and 
clisa ,* :yee responses were combined as a measure of disagreement, and a 
siiiuMar combination was made to assess a^eement. (The remaining 
response on the sca?,e indicated no opinion . ) 

The statements were: 



1. The creative child is a liability to riiy classroom because 
of his disruptive manner. 

2. Creative problem solving ability is probably a natural 
strength that some students have and others don’t, so that most of 
our efforts to in^^rove it in our students are in vain. 

3* The creative child is not like3y to be well«liked by his 
classmates . 

4. It is possible to improve pupils’ ability to think creatively 
and to so3.ve problems through direct instruction in creativity. 

5. Only a fevr people in every thousand can truly be considered 
creative . 



6. Because of the e> 5 ) lesion of knovfledge in the world, children 
cannot be taught ho\r to cope with every situation they mil ever meet; 
this indicates the need for teaching creative thinlting if \ie can. 

7. I thinlv that I could identify the children in my class who 
are the most creative. 

8. Itost paper and pencil tests of creativity do not really 
measure creative abilities of pupils. 

9. The most tji-pical creative person is the "beatnik" or 
“non^ conformist" type who may v/ell be in need of a bath. 

10. Even if it is possible to teach children to become more 
creative, there are serious questions about the necess5.ty or wisdom 
of doing so. 

11. Creative people are born, not made. 

12. "Creativity" is something which is found among only a 
fevr people; most of us lack it almost entirely. 



13 . There is a very thin line which divides the very 
act from the pathological. 



creative 



l4. If we were to try 
the risk of creating a 
Trr?ll be unable to main.ta:vi 



to teach pupils tc become more creative 
nation of non”Con:''orming individualists 
noi:.aal social relations. 
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Tabl-C 1 presents the nuj-iber and per cent of respondents agreeing, 
disagreeing, and expressing no opinion on the pre~ and post-attitude 



measures, 



Insert Table 1 about here 



On both pre- and post- measures, a hlgli percentage of the respon- 
dents v;ere in d:ls agreement \rlth these statements; 



1, that because of his disruptive jnanner, the creative child 
is a liability to the classroom; 

2. that creativity is a natural strength, malting our efforts 
to improve it fruit3.ess; 

5 . that only a feu people in every thousand can tru3.y be con- 
sider e'^ creative; 

9* thrt the most tjy^oical creative person is stereotyped as a 
"beatnik" or "non-conformist"; 

10. that there exe serious quest ions about the vdsdom or 
necessity of teaching children to becoiae more creative; 



11. that creative people are born, not made; 

12, that most of us almost entire3.y lack creativity; 

l4. and that, by attempting to foster creativity, we risk developing 
a nation of non-conforming individualists unable to maintain normal 
social relations. 

Disagreement with these items was consistent v;itb the objectives 
and presentations of the ‘progreiii. 

On both pre- and post- mei-sures, a hi{^ percentage of the respondents 
were in a greemen t vdtli these statements: 

4. that it i-> "ossille *go foster creativity through direct 
instruction; • 

6. "Chat the exolooien of knowledge points up the need for teaching 
pupils to think creatively if v.'3 *,an; 
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7. that the respondent v/ould be ?.b3.e to identify the pupils with 
creative talent in his classroom; 

8. and that most paper and pencil tests of creativity are not 
really measuring pupils* creative ability. 

For the most part, these results were not surprising. As a 

« 

generalization, it is suggested that the grea"’* majority of the 
participants v/ero sensitive to t?ae importance of teaching puiDils to 
become better creative problem solvers and were able to approach the 
topics without rigid stereotypes about the nature of the creative 
person or process. 

The sirongly-held position that paper and pencil tests do not 
really tap creative abilities v/as surprising. Presentations and 
discussions utilized several such measures, and attempts vrere made 
to relate these to current theoretical notions of creative thinlcing 
abilities such as the tests based on the Structure of Intellect Model 
(Guilford, 1959). 

The results presented above do not represent an adequately sensitive 
treatment of the program's impact on the participants. There is no 
v/ay of identifying from the data in Table I whether those holding a 
given opinion on the pre-test held the same opinion on the post-test. 

As a result, the amount of change that was observed for each item has 
also been tabulated. These are presented in Table II. 



Insert Table II about here 



It will be noted that on every item, there vras some change of 
attitude from pre- to post- measure'*. In six of the l4 items, the 
change in a given direction v'as significantly greater than the change 
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.in the ox:>posite direction (o.g., greater 
neutrality to agreer-ent than from agreeiue 
In all six cases ^ the greater change v.’as 



change from disagreement or 
nt or neutrality to disagreement 
in a direction consistent 



\ 



\/ith the content and ohoectives of the progi-am. 

Specifically, significant changes were noted in these items; 

a.) greater disagreement \d.th Statement 2, that our efforts to 



improve creativity are in vain because it is probab3-y a natural strength; 



b. ) greater agreement with Statement 3, that the creative child 
is not likely to be woll-liked by his c?uassmates; 

c. ) greater agreement v/ith Statement 4, that it is possible to 
improve pupils’ ability to think creatively and to solve problems 
throu^ direct instruction; 



d. ) greater agreement v;ith Statement 7^ that "I could identify 
the children in my classroom v/ho are the most creative;*' 

e, ) greater disagreement v?ith Statement 8, that most paper and pencil. 

tests do not really measure pupils’ creative abilities; 

and, f , ) greater agi’eement with Statement 13, that there is a very 
thin line betv^een the very creative act and the pathological. 

The data presented in Table II offer sujpport for the value of 
in-service education prograns for teachers in the area of creative 
problem solving. In defense of this statement each of the six sign3.ficant 
changes rcr)orted in Table II will be discussed.. 

Despite the fact that ovei ZO per cent of the respondents disagxeed 
\rith Statement 2 on the pre-te;?t, there \/as significant change in the 
di.rection of disag'.-’e rient on the x?ost-test. Evidence froia many soua’ces 
supports the notion that it is possiV*.e for us to improve our pupils’ 
creative thinking and Trobleru-sol'.’lng ab il.it ies. Th5.s idea has been 
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supported by considerable research in v.ecent years (e.g., Covington 
and Crutchfield, 19o5j Hallman, 1S^64). It was considered desirable 
that respondents should disagree vath the statement. 

The change toward agreement with Statement 3 ("the creative child 

• * 

is not likely to be v/ell-liked by his classmates") probably reflects 
consideration of the "freedom" or "openness to e>perience and expres- 
sion" which has been discussed frequently in recent characterizations 
of creative children (e.g., Getzels and Jackson, I962; MacK3.nnon, I962; 
Anderson, I961), Several discussions miglit have led the participants 
to the inference that the expression of creat3.ve behavior by a child 
might often b judged "crazy" or "wild" by his peers. 

The change tov^ard agreement vdth Statement 4 probably indicates . 
that there v/as considerable merit in demonstrating materials currently 
aval able, and in discussing the kinds of activities which teachers 
might originally construct and carry out in their classrooms. One of 
the concerns ejcpressed by many teachers during the early part of the 
workshop was that there v/as a need to see examples of hov/' research and 
theory could actually be im}?lemented i:i the classroom. It would seem 
that attempts to meet those concerns met with some degree of success. 

Regarding the change in the direction of disagreeing with Statement 
8 (that paper and pencil tests of creativity do not really measure the 
creative ability of pupils), an interesting phenomenon can be observed. 
As has been noted abo’-e, almost three cut of four respondents agreed 
vdth the statement on the pre-test, and ha3.f 021 the post -test. This 
was siu’prising in v:^"w of the position taken in formal presentations 



and informr?.,! group discussions. 



However, despite the fact that some 



part icipr.j its remained steadfusu J n thei 



42 per cent of the subjects’ responses 



r original positions (in all, 
vrere ideiicical on both jaeasures 
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it is apparent that the presentations aiid discussion v;ere effective 
for a substantial iv.ober of the participants. 

The change noted toward agreement with Statement 7> regarding 
identification of creative pupils^ also ref3.ects the irmact of the 

program on the participants. Tlie teachers were presented \d.th a 
definition of creative behavior and a procedure for mahing a teacher 
rating. In an informal evening session, to which teachers had been 
asked to bring class lists, the teachers actually attempted to make 
such a rating. There was a good deal of dilscussion about how the 
ratings might be utilized at a later date, and of the value and 
limitations of such procedures. 

Finally, the change in the direction of agreeing vTith Statement 
13 also seems to reflect the influence of presentations and discussion 
of recent theory and research. Again, it would appear that characteriza- 
tions of .creative e>press5.on in terms of preferences for cognitive 
complicity, *' "stimulus freedom," or "openness to experience," may have 
suggested to the participants that' in fact a "thin line" divides the 
creative act from the pathological. Of course, the demands of task 
appropriateness were also discussed, and it was suggested that it ^ 
possible to distinguish creative talenu from pathorogical benavior. 
Conclusions 

The results of the present study support tbe notion that in-service 
education prograiiis in creative problem, solving meke a valuable contribu- 
tion to the professional develop.ment of participants . Not only is it 
possible to use sucl in-service programs, to facilitate teachers’ 
ability to identify c.-eative p>upils bun, perhaps equally as important, 
it seems possible to help teache;; s and administra' ors develop xncreaseo. 
understanding and more favor a'oie attitudes a-boat creative problem*- sclr/ini 
abilities . 
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Abstract 



Tv 70 hundred fift-y teachers and adiirlnistrators participated in 
a foar-day in«sGrvico program on creative problem-solving. Attitude 



surveys were aclministered before and_ after the program. Comparisons 
indicate that there ^/rcre significant changes in attitudes consistent 

V7ith the objectives of the progreun. For example , participants recog- 
nized the need for consideration of creative problem-solving in the 
classroom, rejected unfavorable stereotypes of the creative person, 
and changes were observed toward gi'eater confidence in teacher’s 



ability to rate pupils on creativity and in utilizing available materials 
to foster creative problem-solving abilities. The data presented were 
interpreted as supporting the value of such in-service programs and 
as indicating contributions to teachers’ understanding of creativity 
and creative pupils through pai'ticipation in such programs. 
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TABLT3 IX: 



Summary of Changes in Pairs of Observations 
from Pre~ and Post- Attitude Measures 



Item 


I 0 

Base 


w 

From Disagreement 
or Neutrality to 
Agreer ,ent 


(B) 

No Change (vi)^ 


(C) 

From Agreement 
or Neutrality to 
Disagreement {ior 


pi 


1 


169 


8 (II-.7) 


108 (63.9) 


14 (8.3) 


n«s. 


2 


178 


8 ( 4 . 5 ) 


100 (56.2) 


23 (12.9) 


d 


3 


178 


65 (36.5) 


78 ( 43 . 8 ) 


10 (5.6) 


b 


4 


177 


28 (15.8) 


91 ( 51 . 4 ) 


15 (8.5) 


a 


K 

y 


175 


. 22 ( 12 . 6 ) 


92 (52.6) 


23 (13.1) . 


n.s. 


6 


176 


5 (?. 8 ) 


121 ( 68 . 8 ) 


4 (2.3) 


n.s. 


7 


175 


30 (17.1) 


108 (61.7) 


6 (3.4) • 


b 


8 


176 


11 (6.3) 


74 ( 42 . 0 ) 


49 ( 27 . 8 ) 


d 


9 


179 


9 (5.0) 


93 (54.7) 


14 (7.8) 


n.s. 


10 


176 


18 (10.2) 


87 (49.4) ' 


22 ( 12 . 5 ) 


n.s. 


11 


172 


21 ( 12 . 2 ) 


97 (56.4) 


24 (l 4 . 0 ) 


n.s. 


12 


173 


15 (8.7) 


93 (53.8) 


12 (6.9) 


n.s. 


13 


174 


51 (as). 3 ) 


63 (36.2) 


29 (16.7) 


b 


l 4 


175 


• 

13 ( 7 . 4 ) 


94 (53.7) 


13 ( 7 . 4 ) 


n.s. 



1/ Pi'obabiXity steitements: 

a) AXJ, p<.05. 

b) A>C, A-C??Oj p^Ol. 

c) OA, C-A/0, p<.05. 

d) C>A^ 0.~A??0, p<.01. 



. 
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Percentages need not sum to 100 because of vithin category vara 
strongly agree; strongly dis?^grec- to™ disagree, etc . ) 



at ions 



(agree -to - 
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